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The Teaching of English 
in Africa 


A. V. P. ELLIOTT 


THIS ARTICLE attempts to outline the aims and methods of English 
teaching in British Tropical Africa, and to indicate some of the 
problems involved in this work. 

First, it is necessary to say something about the conditions 
under which African education is conducted. Education is not yet 
universal. Many children—in some territories a majority—receive 
no schooling at all. Of those who do go to school, by no means 
all learn English. Nevertheless, the importance of this subject 
should not be underrated, since it plays a predominant part in 
African education. 

In the schools in which English is taught, conditions are seldom 
ideal. At the Primary ievel especially, buildings are sometimes 
poor and often overcrowded. Except in some of the larger secondary 
schools, libraries are inadequate or non-existent, and text-books 
sometimes in short supply. The few teachers whose mother tongue 
is English concentrate on the senior classes, while the important 
work of teaching beginners is in the hands of Africans, some of 
whom, however devoted they may be, have an inadequate knowledge 
of the language. By no means all training college staffs include a 
specialist in the teaching of English; and inspectorates are in some 
territories too small and too overwhelmed with administrative 
work to give the teachers much help. Like other social services in 
Africa, education is handicapped by a comparatively low revenue, 
and schools seldom have money to spent on any but a bare 
minimum of equipment. 

But the importance attached to English is very great. It is the 
language of government, and therefore indispensable to civil 
servants. It is the accepted medium of secondary education. In 
some areas, and among educated people, it is a lingua franca; and 
it is one of the languages of commerce. Finally, as an international 
language it is the chief means whereby Africans can become 
acquainted with the world outside their own continent. 

We come now to the place of English in the educational system. 
Generally speaking, in West Africa English is taught as a subject 
from the moment a child enters a primary school. In East and 
Central Africa, it is begun rather later, at stages varying from the 
third to the fifth year of school life. It is extremely difficult to 
assess what this means in terms of age, since there are no uniform 
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regulations as to the age of entering school. Children who live 
near a school may enter at the age of six; but where a long walk 
is involved they may not come till nine or ten. In the secondary 
school, English becomes the medium of instruction in nearly all 
subjects. There are three main reasons for this practice. Secondary 
school children are often drawn from a wide area, and do not all 
speak the same vernacular. In this case, English is the only language 
common to all of them. Secondly, even in the case of a linguistically 
homogeneous group, there are few if any text-books in the 
vernacular. Thirdly, it is believed that many, if not all, African 
languages are unsuitable for the communication of modern 
knowledge. 

It will be clear at this point that the place of English in African 
education is substantially different from its position in countries 
where it is one of several modern foreign languages. In Africa, it 
is an official language of the country and pupils must learn to speak 
it fluently as well as to read and write it. Furthermore it is the 
medium of education at the secondary level, and must therefore 
be taught as a subject from an early stage of the primary school. 
In most foreign countries, on the other hand, English is taught 
only in secondary schools, and mainly for purely cultural reasons, 
with considerable stress on the ability to read it. 

It is extremely difficult to generalize about the methods by which 
English is taught in African schools, for practice varies enormously. 
All we can do is to distinguish certain main trends. Of these there 
are three. They are: the predominance of the text-book, the use 
of English in the classroom, and the persistence, in some quarters, 
of the traditional ‘grammar and translation’ approach to language 
teaching. 

The text-book is often the be-all and end-all of English for 
teacher and pupil alike. As already stated, some African teachers 
have no great command of English, and for these the book is an 
indispensable guide. Secondly, few teachers—African or European— 
have received much, if any, training in modern methods of 
language teaching, and rely on the text-book to help them. 
Thirdly, in a land where books are still scarce, the importance of 
the printed word tends to be exaggerated. The modern text-books 
used in Africa do in fact contain a good deal of help for the teacher 
in the shape of hints on classroom procedure, exercises, and sugges- 
tions for composition. They also contain reading material for the 
pupils, in which the vocabulary is carefully controlled, and new 
material gradually introduced. One less fortunate result of this 
great reliance on the book is an over-emphasis on reading and 
writing. Oral work raises problems of organization, especially in 
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large classes, and demands a certain amount of ingenuity on the 
part of teachers which they do not always possess. To counteract 
this over-emphasis, however, teachers are frequently instructed to 
concentrate on spoken English with beginners, and in West Africa 
the first few terms of the English course are devoted exclusively 
to oral work. Stress has similarly been laid on the exclusive use 
of English in the English classroom and, if some teachers occasion- 
ally lapse into the vernacular, the majority do their best to teach 
only through the new language. The knowledge that English will 
be the medium of instruction in other subjects later on is a very 
effective stimulus. 

The ‘grammar and translation’ approach is less widely favoured, 
but it is found here and there, especially where teachers have 
themselves been brought up in more formal and traditional methods 
of language teaching. Among these can be numbered certain 
European teachers of other than British nationality. In general, 
grammar is taught much less than it used to be, but practice in this 
respect also varies as between territory and territory, even some- 
times between school and school. 

What are the results of English teaching as seen in ex-pupils? 
They are difficult to assess. Some Africans have a first-class know- 
ledge of English. These find their way into the universities, in 
Africa, in Britain, and elsewhere, and ultimately into responsible 
positions in the civil service, commerce, and other professions. 
But it must be remembered that many fall by the wayside. Even 
in secondary schools there are many pupils who, for one reason 
or another, fail to complete the course. There are thus many 
Africans with a little, and many with an inaccurate, knowledge 
of English. The desire to learn, and to speak, English is intense, 
so that a person is often very fluent while what he says is full of 
mistakes. In general, it must be admitted that the time and effort 
invested in the teaching of English are not yet producing really 
satisfactory dividends. 

Turning to the main problems of English teaching in Africa, it 
will be clear that the first task is that of improving the teaching 
of the language. This problem is partly a technical one, and is 
related to similar problems all over the world. How can the best 
use be made of the time available so that the pupil not only learns 
to use and to understand English, but learns it accurately? By 
what kind of training and by what selection and grading of teaching 
material can the teacher best be helped? This kind of problem is 
not peculiar to Africa. But special considerations of educational 
policy are also involved. For example, at what stage should the 
teaching of English as a subject begin? How much general education 
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should be expected of a future teacher before he enters the training 
college? How can specialists in English teaching best be trained, 
so that they in their turn can train the teachers? 

The key to the situation is two-fold and consists of the future 
teacher’s general education at school and his professional education 
at college (or, in the case of the university student, his higher general 
education followed by his professional training in the education 
department). Ideally, a teacher should have sufficient education, 
training, and knowledge of his subject to use his own initiative 
and not have to rely so much as at present on the class text-book. 
But the steps by which this desirable state of affairs can be achieved 
will have to be decided locally in accord with local resources. A 
word may, however, be said here on the wider question of teaching 
material. So far, the material used in Africa has been based on a 
selected vocabulary whereby (it is claimed) the commonest and 
most useful words are learned by the pupils. But learning a language 
is not just a matter of learning words. Even more important 
(especially for learning English) are the sentence patterns into 
which words are fitted. It is clear, therefore, that in Africa as 
elsewhere, what is needed is a new kind of teaching material in 
which the main sentence patterns of English are presented orally 
to the pupils in a carefully prepared order. It is further necessary 
that, until an advanced stage is reached, the pupils’ reading matter 
should be written in the language they have already been taught, 
so that the patterns are further established through reading. 

The second main problem relates to the use of English as the 
medium of secondary education. Two important questions are 
raised: How can people best derive lasting benefits from an 
education conducted in a second language? And is it really necessary 
that it should be conducted through a second language? Taking 
the last question first, there are two practical objects to the use of 
the vernacular. The first is the lack of text-books. A book published 
in English can be used over a wide area, and the publisher’s profits 
are correspondingly large. A vernacular book, on the other hand, 
has a much more restricted sale, its profits are smaller and, if it is 
a fairly advanced text-book, its price will be high. Secondly, in 
schools where two or more vernaculars are represented among the 
pupils, a common language must be used. For the time being, at 
any rate, these would appear to be sufficient reasons for continuing 
the use of English as the medium of secondary education. A third 
reason which is often given—the inability of African languages to 
communicate modern knowledge—has much less to support it in 
fact. All languages are capable of acquiring a technical vocabulary, 
and indeed some African languages have already gone far in doing 
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so. And there is certainly nothing in the structure of these languages, 
or indeed of any other languages, to render them unfit for the 
communication of scientific or any other knowledge. 


ture If English must be used in the secondary school, how can the 
tion © best results be obtained? There is no doubt that at present the 
eral | _ practice is entirely one of hit or miss. Most teachers try to simplify 
tion — _— their own English when teaching in the bottom secondary classes, 
ion, —_— but even so a great deal is missed, even by those who have acquired 
tive — a good working knowledge of English in the primary school. The 
90k. | difficulty is increased when, as must happen, the Geography or 
Biology teacher introduces English technical terms. The 

A tendency is for the pupils to learn the terms and only dimly to 
hing appreciate what they stand for. The result in the examination is 
on a disastrous: a great many words and very little solid fact. It will 
and be clear, then, that the whole quality of African education is 
uage affected by this question of the English medium. Unfortunately, 
tant —_—very little systematic work has been done on this problem. Three 
into 


years ago an experiment was carried out on some Polish children 


a as in England by Dr J. A. Noonan and Mr W. F. Mackey,’ which 
il in showed that the answer to the problem might lie in closely linking 
rally _—the language of instruction with the amount of language the pupils 
sary _—— had already learned to use and understand. More experiment of 
atter this kind is needed. Apart from the actual teaching of the English 
ight, © language, no point in African education so urgently requires 
attention. 
» the The third main problem is concerned with the future of English 
are —_—s in Africa. There may come a time when it is no longer one of the 
1 an —_—_soffficial languages, and when it is no longer used as a medium of 
sary  _— instruction. This change has recently come about in other parts 
king —— of the world. But whatever happens, English will still be learned 
se of for cultural reasons and because it is a world language. With the 
shed —_— big advances in African education in recent years, and especially 
rofits with the inauguration of university colleges in East and West 
and, Africa, more stress is being laid on the teaching of English Literature. 
‘itis ‘It occupies a comparatively small place in the school curriculum 
y, in at present, but if the teaching of the language could be improved 
ythe — and if genuine sixth form work could be added to the full secondary 
g, at ° schools, its importance would increase. We might then expect 
luing English to do in Africa something of what Latin and Greek did 
third for Europe. Whether or not this analogy is exact, there is no doubt 
esto | that English as part of a general education will remain in Africa, 
it in > even if and when the language is no longer needed for more practical 
lary, purposes. 


1 See English Language Teaching Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 125-132. 
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From what has been said it will be clear that English has an 
important and a continuing part to play in African education. In 
the teaching of the language and in its use as an educational medium 
there is room for a great deal of improvement, but the times are 
favourable to the work that must be put in hand. Interest in Africa 
is greater than ever before and, within the continent, the African 
peoples are coming alive to their own possibilities. They are well 
aware of the potential value of English in their education. They 
deserve the best—and they must not be disappointed. 


‘That’ and ‘Which 
as Relative Pronouns 
FREDERICK T. WOOD 


THE OBJECT of this article is to examine the use in modern English 
of the words that and which as relative pronouns introducing defining 
clauses and to attempt to ascertain whether any system, conscious 
or unconscious, underlies their use. In order to clear the ground 
it may be well to summarize very briefly what most recent gram- 
marians have to say about these two words. The essential points 
are three in number, viz.: 

(i) Sutjzct to the limitations set out in points (ii) and (iii) below, 
that may be used to replace both which and who(m), though it 
more frequently replaces which, there being some reluctance to use 
it of persons. 

(ii) Unlike who and which, that can never be preceded by a 
preposition. We may say the house in which I live, but if we use 
that, the preposition must be relegated to the end: the house that I 
live in. 

(iii) Where which and who may be used to introduce both defining 
and non-defining clauses, that can be used for defining clauses only, 
and therefore that cannot normally be disjoined from its head 
clause by a preceding comma (unless, of course, it is the second 
of a pair of commas employed to mark off a parenthesis, when it 
does not disjoin but unites, by indicating that our mind must leap 
over the intervening words to link up the relative pronoun with its 
antecedent). 

It is as well, however, that we should remember that this has 
not always been the case. Several examples of that employed in a 
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non-defining capacity may be found in the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, and from more recent times we have the following three, 
which could, no doubt, be matched with others: 


Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the ceed of shame. 
—MacauLay, The Battle of Lake Regillus. 


George Lear, that seldom let a bye, 
And Richard Nyren, grave and gay, 
Tom Sueter, too, the ladies’ pet, 
Brown, that would bravest hearts affray. 
—ANDREW LANG, A Ballade of Dead Cricketers. 


‘His hair, that was still ruffied from the pillow, was powdered 
with flour..—C. HENRY WARREN, A Boy in Kent. 


There can, I think, be no doubt that in all three of these quota- 
tions the adjective clauses are non-defining ones, and if we can put 
aside preconceived prejudices about what is correct and what is 
not, most of us would have to admit that there is nothing objection- 
able about the sentences; they do not sound wrong. But they are 
exceptional, and there may be special reasons for them, which will 
be suggested later. By and large the pronouncement of the 
grammarians does represent modern usage, and should be followed. 

The opinion is often expressed that that is felt to be more 
colloquial than which and therefore occurs more frequently in 
speech than in writing. This is a very difficult matter to investigate 
satisfactorily, though speaking from impression one would say that 
as a statement of fact it is probably true. But it does not explain 
the real difference. It is not merely that which is the formal word 
and that the informal. They come spontaneously; the writer or 
speaker does not stop to ask himself, consciously, which he should 
use, yet on some occasions which suggests itself as the appropriate 
word and on others that; and if the latter are more frequent in 
conversation than writing, the reason probably has something to 
do with the character of the two words. 


1 There is some justification for it historically. In the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries that was used much more extensively than it is now. 
It was in the neo-classic period that the preference for which and who became 
established. In A Humble Petition of Who and Which (The Spectator, No. 78, 
May 30, 1711) Addison, with complete disregard of historical fact, made those 
two words complain of the way they were being supplanted by ‘the Jack Sprat 
that’, and when he later collected the essays together for publication in book 
form he replaced a number of that’s by which. 
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Fowler, in both The King’s English and Modern English Usage, — 
recommended that as a matter of convenience that should be used 
for all defining clauses, and which restricted to non-defining clauses; 
but, despite a few extremists who, regarding Fowler as an oracle, 
would make it into a rule and condemn any deviation from it, it 
is not a recommendation which has found general favour. With 
a view to ascertaining the frequency of the two relative pronouns 
in modern English, the present writer has undertaken the examina- 
tion of a number of passages of recent prose—some written in a 
more formal style, some in a more familiar—by different authors 
and on different subjects, and all but one show a surprising 
preponderance of which. The passages in question included four 
leading articles from The Times; a talk on ‘Distinctive Qualities of 
the French Theatre’ by Philip Carr, given in the Third Programme 
of the B.B.C. and printed in The Listener; the first twenty pages of 
Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man; one of the 
essays from Edmund Blunden’s Cricket Country; and the first ten 
pages of C. Henry Warren’s autobiography, A Boy in Kent. Only 
defining clauses were considered, and no attention was paid to 
those where the relative was preceded by a preposition, so that 
which was obligatory. All those taken into account, that is to say, 
were of the kind which, on the face of it, it might seem could take 
which or that equally well. The following are the figures for the 
Tespective words: 


Which That 
The Times 10 4 
The Listener 4 | 
SASSOON Ze 4 
BLUNDEN vf 3 
WARREN 6 10 
TOTAL 49 22 


These figures seem sufficient to prove that, despite the recom- 
mendation of Fowler, which is employed much more frequently 
than that in the kind of clause under discussion: in about sixty-nine 
per cent of cases as against thirty-one per cent. It would be 
impracticable to reproduce all the sentences here, though some of 
them will be referred to later; suffice it to say that all of them 
strike a reader as being correct. That is to say, whichever word 
happens to be used, he has the feeling that it is the word which he 
himself would have used in that context. Can we then, from these 
examples and from others, discover any system behind what at 
first sight would appear to be an arbitrary distinction? 
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In the first place there are certain types of construction or 
certain expressions in which that is always found. They are as 
follows: 

(i) The elliptical construction represented by The year that the 
war broke out, The day that I leave school. Most of us would probably 
omit the pronoun as well, and it would, of course, be possible 
(though it is not usual) to say in which and on which respectively. 
But if we effect an ellipsis of the preposition only, then that must be 
used, probably because it is merely a matter of dropping an incon- 
spicuous and rather inconvenient word from the end. 

(ii) The type of construction represented by Fool that I was, 
He is not the rogue that I thought him, He is not the scholar that his 
predecessor was, where the antecedent, though formally a personal 
one, denotes not so much a person, as a kind of person, or a quality 
of character. Who, therefore, would be inappropriate, as it would 
suggest that actual persons were in question and so either alter the 
meaning of the sentences or make nonsense of them. (The second 
sentence, for instance, would mean that he is a rogue, but not the 
one I thought.) Which, on the other hand, would scarcely seem 
suitable after a noun that has personal associations for us; but that, 
since it can be used both personally and non-personally, is not 
open to objection on either score. Similarly if we were to supply 
a relative pronoun in A. E. Housman’s lines: 

Get ye the sons your fathers got, 

And God will save the Queen 
it would almost certainly be that. It is not the same sons that is 
meant (as would be suggested by whom your fathers got, and which, 
of course, would be an impossibility) but the same kind of sons. 
The same considerations, but in reverse, apply to the expressions 
The powers that be, The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, 
where nouns that are usually non-personal are used to denote 
persons. Which seems to be identified much more closely and 
strictly with the antecedent noun than does that. Thus we say, 
He hasn't the position that Brown has (i.e. as good a position). 
The position which Brown has would imply the identical position— 
a manifest absurdity. 

(iii) The colloquial Mrs Jones (Miss Smith that was), When I was 
courting my wife that is, The prince that was and the King to come. 
This construction can be traced back at least as far as Elizabethan 
times (its humorous use by Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice 
suggests that it was already something of a cliché) and it may be 
that the form in which it has come down to us is a relic of an age 
when that was in much more general use than it is now. But it 
is not unconnected with the previous type. The words Miss Smith, 
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my wife, and the prince do not refer to persons as persons, but to 
the name or the status. The person Miss Smith still is, only she 
is now known as Mrs Jones. The speaker of the second sentence 
was not courting his wife (or, one hopes, anyone else’s), but the 
person who is now his wife. My wife who is might suggest contrast 
with another or a former wife. 

In addition to these three types of construction in which that is 
always found, there are others where it is generally but not invariably 
used: 

(i) When the clause qualifies a preceding it, all, or anything, 
that rather than which is the rule. It is his insolence that I object to. 
What was it that he wanted? He had visions of his pupils fulfilling 
all that he had done for them in higher spheres. \n the case of it 
perhaps the analogy of the conjunctive that introducing a noun 
clause in apposition has had some influence, though this will not 
explain the others. More to the point is the fact that all these 
words are very indefinite terms which in themselves convey no 
very precise notion. It is only when the adjective clause is added 
to them that they become definite; which, as we have seen above, 
seems to demand an antecedent which is much more precise in 
meaning and more clearly defined. This may explain why, in such 
expressions, that replaces who much less frequently than it does 
which, e.g. All who (that) want a seat may have one; What British 
statesman was it who (that) said . . .2- When these words denote 
people they have a much clearer meaning for us. 

(ii) When it refers back to a superlative, that is preferred to 
which. This is the best that money can buy. That is the fastest car 
that has yet been made. Here again it is probably a question of 
definiteness (or rather indefiniteness), for even in sentences like the 
second the subordinate clause is probably felt to refer back to the 
notion of the superlative word rather than to that of the noun. 
(In the idiom of modern journalese such a car would probably be 
described as ‘the fastest-yet car’, which, however much we may 
deplore it as English, does illuminate the psychological aspect of 
the matter.) 

(ili) That is generally used in sentences where interrogative who 
or which occurs in the headclause. (Who was it that wrote ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’? Which was the hotel that was recommended to 
you?) This is probably prompted by considerations of euphony. 
Which is possible if the two words are well separated so that a 
jingle is avoided and the repetition is not too obvious. (Which of 
these hotels was the one which was recommended to you?) 

An examination of the whole collection of examples referred to 
above leaves the impression, (i) as has been said before, that is much 
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less definite than which and does not reflect the notion of the noun 
so clearly; and, (ii) it is felt to be much more closely bound to its 
antecedent, so closely indeed as often to form a close group with 
it, expressive of a single idea. (Is this why it cannot be used for 
non-defining clauses?) From these facts three further points arise: 

(i) There is a kind of clause, not generally noticed in grammar 
books, which stands somewhere between the defining and the 
non-defining type. It is represented in such expressions as the rain 
that nourishes the crops and the sun that ripens them, where the 
adjective clause does not define in the sense of rendering a general 
term specific, but rather tells us that we are to think of the noun, 
which is already specific, from a particular aspect. In these sentences 
that is generally used. Which is more selective and would suggest 
the existence of several suns. 

This construction is one that is very frequent in prayers, and 
we may perhaps see in it an explanation of the unusual use of that 
in a non-defining sense in the three quotations given on page 9. 
All specify some characteristic of the person which is permanently 
associated with him in the author’s mind. They could not be 
converted to defining clauses, by the omission of the comma, for 
that would imply that there was more than one false Sextus, George 
Lear, &c., yet at the same time the need is felt for a word that will 
bind them more closely to their head-word and make them less 
parentheic than would who or which, for the idea they express is 
all-important. The function of this kind of clause is something 
akin to that of the adjective in such expressions as the cruel Nero, 
the beautiful Cleopatra, fleet-footed Atalanta. 

(ii) Adjective clauses which specify some inherent, integral, or 
pre-existent characteristic tend to use that, whereas those which 
are added for purposes of identification or which are, as it were, 
an extension of the noun, more frequently employ which. Contrast 
a house that has bay windows and the house which we have just passed. 
Compare also the following, all from the same day’s leaders in 
The Times: the pain and anguish that wring the brow; any retort that 
is malignant and vengeful; countries that are expecting much from 
their rich neighbours; a stand which was taken on humanitarian as 
well as political grounds; a remark which seemed to point the way 
to some sort of co-operation in Egypt. 

(iii) When an adjective phrase ending in a noun or a pronoun 
qualifies the antecedent and intervenes between it and the relative 
word, which is generally used; that would tend to relate the clause 
to the noun immediately preceding it. For example, The motion of 
censure which was moved by the Opposition. (The antecedent is 
motion, not censure.) Wordsworth was not the iron-clad enemy of 
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reform which some of his younger contemporary poets had made him 
out to be. (The antecedent is enemy, not reform.) 

Even Warren, who, it will be seen from the figures given on 
page 10, seems to prefer that wherever possible, always uses which 
in such sentences. 

There still remains a considerable field within which the choice 
is largely a matter of personal taste. Some people will use which 
and some that, and even the same person may use one word on one 
occasion, and the other if he writes or speaks the sentence again. 
But this does not mean that, even within this field, that and which 
are precisely equivalent to each other. Various secondary con- 
siderations may enter in, such as rhythm or alliteration. If it is a 
fact that that is the more frequent in speech it is partly because we 
are less careful of nice distinctions in speaking than in writing; 
perhaps, too, because we form our sentences differently, using fewer 
complex and more simple or multiple ones. Writing also tends to 
slow up the flow of our ideas, and so has a slightly loosening effect 
upon the clause structure, whereas the tendency of that to merge 
itself rather closely with its antecedent recommends it as suitable 
for the expression of the thought-speech relationship. 


How Much English Grammar? 
MICHAEL WEST 


THERE IS PROBABLY no subject on school timetables abroad on 
which more time is expended unprofitably than English Grammar. 
We are to enquire: 
(1) What motives cause so much time to be spent on the 
subject? 
(2) What parts of the subject as now taught are profitable— 
and which are unprofitable? 
(3) What is the most economical way of teaching the profitable 
parts? 


THE MOTIVES OF GRAMMAR-TEACHING 


Why is Grammar so popular in certain schools and with certain 
teachers? 

One reason is that it is possible for a teacher to teach the grammar 
of a language although he has no real command over that language. 
(Probably not one per cent of the teachers of Latin in England 
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can speak or write Latin fluently; many cannot even read it at 
any effective speed; but all teach Latin Grammar.) Grammar- 
teaching is the resort of the teacher who does not really know the 
language which he is teaching—and such, outside Europe, are 
many. 

The second reason is that Grammar is popular with examiners. 
It is difficult to test fluent speaking-ability. Grammar questions 
are easy to set and correct. Moreover, many examiners are elderly; 
they learnt their English under a grammatical system—especially 
where there is any French influence. 

The third reason is that Directors of Education demand grammar. 
They observe that the children in the schools speak and write 
ungrammatically and say, ‘Therefore teach them more grammar.’ 

Fourthly, the educational theorist demands it: “Grammar gives 
a training in Reasoning.” The oid long-discredited Faculty 
Psychology dies a hard death—just for this reason, that it can be 
used to justify anything unjustifiable on any other grounds. 


WHY SO MUCH GRAMMAR? 


Why are grammar-books so big? Is it really necessary to put all 
that stuff into them? 

The bulkiness of the books of grammar may be attributed to 
what may be called ‘The subject fallacy’. A ‘subject’ is a vague 
term which covers a wide range of many things related to each 
other only in the one respect, that the Subject name can be applied 
to them. Properly, any school course (that is, an allocation of 
learning-time) should be designed to enable the learner to achieve 
some definite thing, and the selection of items in that course is 
made in the light of their respective values in contributing to that 
achievement. In the present instance the aim is to enable the learner 
to read, or to speak, or to write (or to read, speak, and write) 
English. But the Grammar-book and the Grammar curriculum 
are like the luggage of an unskilled camper who does not know 
where he is going or what he is going to do there; so he has tumbled 
into the bag all sorts of useless articles—like the White Knight in 
Alice Through the Looking-glass. In order to get things right we 
have to unpack the grammarian’s luggage and repack it for him. 

In the standard grammar-books we find the following items: 


(1) FORMAL GRAMMAR.—{‘Pick out the Nouns, Verbs, &c. Find 
the Subject, Predicate, &c., of the sentence.’) This is a great 
favourite with the bad teacher. Such grammar demands the least 
possible real knowledge of the language on the part of the teacher, 
and is of the least possible use to the learner. Since all these thing 
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(nouns, verbs, subjects, predicates, &c.) exist in the learner’s own 
language, he can far more easily get the concepts there and merely 
transpose them to the foreign language. 


(2) OBSOLETE GRAMMAR.—Grammar is not a code of rules (like the 
law of the land); it is, like Etiquette and Table-manners, a Statement 
of Convention; it summarizes what is done by cultured people: 
and like Etiquette it is in a state of constant change. (My grand- 
father ate cheese from the point of the knife and said ‘It is I’ and 
‘To whom did he give it?’; fashions have changed since his day.) 

The Grammar-book should therefore be in two parts: 

Part A.—The learner who desires to speak and write the language 
needs to know what is done now. He needs more than knowledge; 
he needs ingrained skill and habit so that he may do it automatically 
and without conscious thought. But there are many things which 
are ‘done now’ by native English speakers which the foreigner 
need not acquire for his own use: so the learner may economize 
his effort by avoiding abstruse or difficult forms of expression and 
content himself with merely understanding them when they are 
used by the native speaker. Thus, he need not use Reported Speech 
beyond one sentence: Direct Report is easier and avoids tense- 
trouble and confusion of pronouns; he may avoid idiomatic usages 
of the tenses (e.g. ‘This would be the library’ ‘I suppose this ts . . .”) 
where the meaning can be expressed in some more ordinary way. 
Part B.—The learner who desires to read the literature of the 
language needs merely to understand (but not to use) items of 
grammar which were current in the past (or are current now only 
in highly literary expression). Some such literary grammar is 
readily intelligible without explanation (e.g. The Devil take you! 
Praised him soft and low); so it need not be included. 

The grammar-book before me (one of the most popular in the 
Middle and Far East) was written before 1900: it is (in respect of 
Requirement A, above) the English of fifty years ago: hence it is 
not an up-to-date guide to current English speech. But even if it 
were up-to-date, it makes no distinction between Grammar for 
Use and Grammar for Recognition. Thus we find in four pages 
taken at random the words, Lass, Testatrix, Roe, Slut, Nuptials, 
Methinks, Woe worth the day, Lay no hand upon him. 


(3) GRAMMAR UNRELATED TO VOCABULARY LEVEL.—A boy leaving 
school has an active (speech/writing) vocabulary of some 2,000 
|words. The grammar which he needs is that which will enable him 
to use those 2,000 words correctly. We would, therefore, expect 
the boy’s grammar book to be written approximately at that 
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vocabulary level. Opening the grammar-book at random we find: 
Sibilation, Perspicuity, Ardour, Cynosure, and in another (very 
popular) book: Counterblast, Betimes, Jaunty, Vaunted, Affected 
to think. 


(4) GRAMMAR WHICH !S NOT GRAMMAR.—AIl teachers would agree 
that speech should as far as possible be acquired in an active and 
realistic situation—not by means of lists and formal drills, yet we 
find in the grammar-books a great many items which are not really 
grammar at all, but vocabulary. Such items should be taught in 
the conversation or reading Tesson when and if required. (If they 
are demanded by the situation they will be learned easily.) Thus 
gender-words are essentially situational: Bitch belongs to the kennel, 
Bull belongs to the farm, and Heiress to the lawyer’s office or 
Gretna Green. 

One of the two grammar-books before me (the more modern 
book) contains a list of ‘Prepositions used after certain words’— 
Afraid of, Angry at it, Angry with him, Different from, &c. The 
list seems to imply that the student’s Classbook taught the words 
Afraid, Angry, Different, &c., and left it for the grammar to add 
the rule: ‘Afraid, Acquit, &c. take of; Absolve, Different, Desist, 
Deviate, &c. take from.’ But surely it is the duty of the Classbook 
to teach the preposition together with the adjective or verb: they 
might well be hyphened, A/fraid-of. 

A second list in the same book shows ‘Verbs followed by different 
prepositions’: Break into, of, through, off, out, with; Come to, by, 
from, into, of; Look after, at, into, for, over, through. 

These items are not ‘grammar’ but vocabulary, just as the Latin 
words Advenire, Invenire, Convenire, Pervenire are vocabulary— 
not the grammar of Venire. It is for the word-frequency counter 
and the text-book constructor to decide when each one of them 
should be introduced. Thus the frequency of Come by is 0.1 per 
cent: in 1,000 occurrences of Come, it was found only once. When 
these items are introduced it should be in a realistic setting, not in 
a word list: Break into—a burglary; Break out—a fire; Come by— 
a business conversation. 

This confusion between Grammar and Vocabulary is exemplified 
in Dr Palmer’s Grammar of English Words—an excellent and most 
useful book, but much of it is not grammar; it is a detailed inventory 
of one thousand words with examples of their use. Some of the 
items in this list are such as should not be learned by anyone whose 
vocabulary is no more than one thousand words (plus the margin 
of content words, names of things). Thus, ‘Now, who will you be?’ 
(=Who are you?) is an idiom which one would hardly teach even 
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to a learner with a 5,000 word vocabulary. The itemizing (detailed 
lay-out) of any vocabulary and of its grammar must always be 
proportionate to the total size of that vocabulary. 


HOW MUCH GRAMMAR? 


This brings us to an attempt to define what grammar is, or rather 
what it should be (so far at least as school-teaching is concerned). 

(a) Grammar has been described as ‘the concealed liabilities of 
a vocabulary.’ Suppose that you have learned all the necessary 
words in all their necessary meanings and idioms as set out in a 
certain detailed list such as Palmer’s or the Carnegie list, what 
else must you learn in order to use these words, &c. correctly? 
(You do not need to learn how to use items which are not in your 
vocabulary—though the Recognition grammar of the Reading 
vocabulary will, of course, extend beyond the skilled use of the 
Speaking/Writing vocabulary.) 

(b) Grammar is a set of rules, explanations, and patterns which 
economize effort in language-learning. Supposing that all the 
verbs in English formed their past tense in a different way, and 
every adverb had to be given an arbitrarily different place in the 
sentence, it would be impossible to write a grammar: or rather it 
would be useless to write one; everything would have to be put 
into the Classbook to be learned as a mass of individual idioms. 

(c) Grammar is a preventive and corrective medicine, safe- 
guarding or rectifying those points of word-use which are (perhaps 
owing to the analogy of the mother-tongue) specially liable to error. 

The experienced teacher may like to make a list in the light of 
these definitions and of his classroom experience of those items 
which should properly be included in the active (speech/writing) 
grammar of a learner whose vocabulary is 1,500 words: the 
Anomalous Finites; the Order of Adverbs; the meaning of the 
Tenses (especially the Present Perfect) in so far as they diverge 
from the mother-tongue; Who and That; Conditional Sentences; 
Reported Speech:—these are obvious items. Perhaps the Elementary 
portion of Stannard Allen’s Living English Structure just about 
covers the items required; the book taken as a whole goes beyond 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 


A grammar-book bears the same relation to Speaking as a book 
about Tennis bears to playing tennis; both tell the learner what he 
ought to do. But he might know the whole contents of both yet 
be unable either to speak the language or play the game, because 
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Language, like Tennis, is not a knowledge but a skill, a matter of 
immediate unconscious reaction acquired only by practice. 

F. G. French (Common Errors in English), follows Palmer (100 
Substitution Tables) in placing great faith in the Substitution 
Exercise as a means of drilling and habit-forming. 

Example (to ‘drill out’ the error ‘The man is near the door is 
my brother’): 


near the door 

with one blind eye 

The person | in the middle of the circle | began to cry 

The woman | in the back row walked away 

The boy without any money _ shouted for help 
| in front of me 


Such exercises may be useful for the adult who wants to learn 
and for the student who has not already formed a habit of reading 
and speaking without attaching any meaning to the words (as in 
automatic reading aloud); but the Indian boy on a hot day will 
inevitably babble the exercise without any conscious cerebration. 
For this reason the Conditioned Substitution (which cannot be 
done automatically without saying something silly) is better. 
Example: 


without any money see to read 
at the back of the hall walk home 

The man | with a broken leg can’t hear the speaker 
in a dark room | buy food 


For irregular verbs and plurals, jingles can be very useful: 
He threw his net: the net was thrown; 
But he got no fish for he should have known 
That you can’t catch fish where no fish are caught. 
I’ve tried to teach him; he has been taught, 
But ‘I think 1 am wiser than Father!’ he thought. 
(New Method English for the Arab World) 


For Sentence-patterns (as set out in Palmer’s Grammar of English 
Words and The Learner’s Dictionary of Current English), memorized 
examples are needed as ‘templets’. The old Latin grammars were 
excellent in that way, but they gave too many examples. One is 
better, and let that one be of a graphic or amusing nature which 
sticks in the mind. (I have forgotten all my Latin, yet still remember 
the sentence-pattern: Tum pransi tria milia repimus;—it must have 
been a good dinner!) 
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For the tenses playlets may be constructed embodying the 
situation expressed by the tense. 
Have you ordered the taxi? 
Yes, the taxi is ordered. 
Have you stopped the milk and the newspaper? 
Yes; and have you locked the back door? &c. 
(Improve your English) 


For errors due to the influence of the mother-tongue translation 
is probably the best remedy. Such errors are listed in Bright, 
English Usage; Fitikides, Common Mistakes; Byron Smith, Idiom— 
and other collections. French, in Common Errors, doubts whether 
the mother-tongue is the real cause of some of these errors. 

Yet the main cause of grammar-mistakes is (we believe) not lack 
of grammar-teaching, but simply that confusion which is caused 
by having too many things to think about at the same time. The 
experienced car-driver has made his handling of the controls so 
automatic that he is able to give his whole attention to the road; 
so too the grammatical speaker. Grammatical errors arise where 
the learner is encouraged to attempt free composition before he has 
acquired a Minimum Adequate Vocabulary (about 1,300 words), 
and where he is pressed on to add more vocabulary before he has 
become completely automatic in the use of what he has learned 
already. 

Indeed, the cure for bad grammar is not more grammar, but short 
advances within a graded and controlled vocabulary, followed by 
long plateaus of assimilation. 
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Popular Fallacies iz the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages 
E. V. GATENBY 


‘THAT TRANSLATION SHOULD BE REQUIRED AS A_ TEST OF 
COMPREHENSION’ 


ooirieD Direct Methodists—by which term we mean those who 
Suse their common sense and are not fanatical—used to believe 
that the native speech could be justifiably employed for three 
Things in the foreign language classroom: (1) explanation, e.g. of 
grammatical point about which a pupil asked a question, or 


giving instruction about homework; (2) giving meaning where a 


: uick translation takes much less time than demonstration or 
Gllustration of an abstract word, it being remembered always that 
“gising meaning is only the first part, or one part, of the teaching 
process, and that once the meaning of a word has been given in 
ithe vernacular much use of it in English must follow; and, (3) for 
‘testing comprehension of what has been taught. The last is now 
fring abandoned by most experienced teachers, who have come to 
‘realize that the only possible way is to test in the language being 
to ook Soc for something 
Oftén no Titeral translation is possible, or a phrase with an entirely 
‘different basic meaning is used in the other language. For example, 
‘in Japan, when you enter a house, even your own, or a restaurant 
or an hotel, somebody is bound to greet you with J/rasshai! 
The Japanese usually translated this as Welcome!—which was 
un-English, though you may read it on a door-mat. We have no 


‘set phrase for this situation, and all sorts of expressions from 


‘Hello!’ to ‘What have you come for?’ may be used. Similarly, in 
Turkey, if you want to get off a bus, you or the conductor will 


call out Gelecek var! The correct translation of this in English is 


probably one pull on the bell-cord. An example of a different way 
> of thinking is /nshallah in Turkish, which is no more than Ail being 


/ well, though it usually gets translated as Jf God wills—which no 


/ Englishman is likely to say. It is such untranslatability that some- 
) times makes us adopt the foreign phrase when we have no equivalent 
in our own tongue, e.g. esprit de corps, though we probably 

} anglicize the pronunciation. We may note in passing that such 


learning of French is not done by relating the words to our own 


language. 
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Translation, then, especially literal translation, is often no tes’ ; 
at all of comprehension. A pupil may understand perfectly wel — 
what the English means—as a bilingual child does—without being’ 
able at once or with any facility to put it into the vernacular! | 
Where a pupil admits to knowing all the words but is unable to — 
understand the sentence, patient paraphrase or explanation js, ” 
preferable. j 

And there is another reason why testing 5 
pedagogy. We as teachers are trying to bring our pupils fo us 
English without translating in their own minds, to say withou, 
hesitation the right thing on the right occasion, to be able to say, 7 
‘Did you have a good time on your holidays?’ as readily as “Good 
morning, sir’ or “Thank you’. It is true that pupils learning in — 
school, even by the directest of methods, search for and find’ 
meanings in their own language. They cannot do otherwise. Show’ 
them a box, and say box, and they will repeat it; but at the same = 
time they say to themselves: ‘Ah, yes, it’s a so-and-so’. But tha ~ 
stage does not last long. When the word box, or a common phrase — 
or question containing it, has been used a few times, the children — 
cease to be conscious of its vernacular equivalent. It has joined — 
other assimilated words like good-bye, firmly fixed to its associa 7 


tions. When we have caused our classes to absorb a sufficient: 
supply of words and structures to express all common ideas, our, — 
work as teachers of language as a tool is over. Sometimes it is j 
_said that our aim is to get our pupils to think in English. It would, 
be truer to say that it is to bring them to the stage where they can’ i 
use English without having to think. 4 
Abruptly to interrupt this process and to ask a pupil to put an ~ 
English sentence into his own tongue when our whole endeavour, — 
is to train him to dissociate the two languages is to give ourselves — 
a Sisyphean labour. But translation for comprehension will doubt- 
less remain the director’s and inspector’s yard-stick. 


‘THAT LARGE NUMBERS OF CHILDREN MAY BE CLASSED AS — 
““NON-LINGUISTICS” ” 
It is firmly believed by some educationists in England and America — 
that certain children are incapable of learning a second language. — 

Even psychologists of repute and directors of education have 
supported class-teachers in their assertion that the pupils of ‘Modern’ |) 

secondary schools are not intellectually equipped for the acquiring ; 
of French or German. Outside England and America the term | 
‘non-linguistic’ is less frequently used, and often it has to bey 
explained. Teachers of English abroad admit to having dull or = 
lazy pupils, and others who have been crippled linguistically by the 
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use of wrong methods in the early stages, but they do not suggest 
‘that anyone of normal mentality, old or young, is unable to learn 
)to use and understand English. 

The late Professor Chamberlain, in reply to an Englishman who 
“> complained that mastering 3,000 Chinese characters was a task 
» beyond the powers of the average man, said: ‘Very stupid little 

_ Japanese boys manage it.’ And it might have been pointed out 
to the sage who considered Basque to have been invented by the 
Devil that every Basque child, even the less intelligent, succeeded , 
. in mastering it. There is no such thing as a difficult language to a, 
child. 

And this last statement can be proved to be true of a second 
+ language as well as a first. The proof is the perfect results obtained 
by allowing children to absorb a second language in a kindergarten, 
or in an environment where the conditions are suitable for them to 
» become bilingual. Older children and adults, when placed in the 
> proper environment, likewise seem able to absorb any foreign 
) tongue. In this proper environment, natural or artificial, whether 

it is an African village or an army school training Interrogators, 
there will be strong necessity: the missionary must learn to com- 
) municate with the people around him or give up work, and in the 
army there are various driving forces, from ambition to discipline. 

It seems hardly fair for education authorities to seek to cover 
up their failure by branding innocent children, denied real oppor- 
tunity to learn, as ‘non-linguistic’. Let the pupils have a chance. 
Give them a teacher who knows the language thoroughly and will 
+ use it all the time. *Let them start learning at the earliest possible 

age through pleasurable activities, with the minimum of formal 
| teaching and the maximum use of the language in natural situations. 
Forget that in the future they may be expected to pass examinations — 
in translation and appreciation of literary texts. Concentrate on 
acquiring the language as a tool, supply the natural conditions 
suitable for this, and there will be no more talk of ‘non-linguistics’._ 


‘THAT WE SHOULD BE CONTENT WITH A LIMITED OBJECTIVE, 
e.g. ABILITY TO READ’ 


This again is a confession of failure on the part of teachers and 
| education authorities. In his Reading and Speaking Foreign 
Languages, H. R. Huse refers to the learning of two or three 
languages by small children as a ‘mystery’. It is no mystery at all, 
but the natural result of the children’s being placed in such con- 
ditions that in order to satisfy their many desires they have to learn 
certain new forms of speech. It seems that children learn not a 
language but language. Halide Edip, the bilingual Turkish novelist, 
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tells us in her memoirs that she had reached the age of twelve befor — 
she became aware that she spoke two languages, English and Turkish ~ 

To advocate a mere reading aim in secondary schools is not to - 
open a new way to success but to admit that nothing else can kt 
done with poor text-books, untrained and overworked teacher: 
(sonal hours, crowded class-rooms, and the fetters of educa) — 


tional tradition preventing reform. Or it may be that the authorities — 
do not realize that children can effortlessly learn to speak and under. > 
-\ stand another language if it is presented to them as speech in pan, — 
\ of their daily life. In the work referred to above, the author i; ~ 
much concerned with the sheer effort of learning, ignoring th?” 
natural process—‘To learn the gender of each of thousands of © 
nouns in French requires an immense amount of effort; to read, F 
it is hardly necessary to know the gender of a single one’ (p. 39. — 
And so, the argument is, neglecting the natural order of things- ~ 
hear, speak, read, write--be content with getting written meaning 7 
without trying to convey it, join the millions of Englishmen an¢ 
Americans who have acquired a bare quarter of the skills necessan - 
for the use of a language, and go about the world apologizing tha | ~ 
though they don’t speak French, of course they read it, with ~ 
dictionary help. 
The reading objective is proposed because, under school con-| ; 
ditions, it is perhaps the easiest to attain. It needs little effort on 7 
the part of the teacher, little preparation, little activity and littk 7 
imagination; it provides excellent material for examinations; it 
leads to a study of literature; it may, a conscientious teacher hopes, 
result in the same kind of benefit that comes from a study of Latin 
and Greek. And this is where its hollowness is exposed, for the, 
living language is being reduced to the level of a dead one. i 
If, however, this concentrating on a reading knowledge did in ' 
the main provide a means of communication between nations, or 
raise the cultural level of the readers, there might be some justifica- |7 
tion for being content with a partial knowledge of a language. 
But in practice we find that a competent reading knowledge and! 
extensive reading are rare. A reader of a foreign modern novell) 
soon gets tired of consulting the dictionary; he does not need a 
foreign newspaper for news; and if he visits the foreign country he | 
is defeated by the first advertisement he tries to read or the entry 
forms he has to complete. The most practical use a student can | 
find for his reading knowledge is getting useful material from) 
foreign text-books, particularly of science. Even here, and when | 
he tries to translate the foreign language into his own, he finds 
that he would have been better equipped if he had learnt to read 
after he had learnt to speak. For he can rarely read aloud with 
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accuracy, and in consequence misses those shades of meaning that 
escape the eye but are appreciated by the ear alone. 

Apart from the ability to puzzle out the meaning of a foreign 
text-book, little is gained by pursuing the reading objective alone. 
The mistaken purpose is rather pathetic. All the great literature of 
the world reaches us through translation, including the literature of 
our religions. The educated Englishman does not as a rule read 
his Bible, or the works of Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, or Dostoievsky 
in the language in which they were written. It is a question whether 
he gains much by tackling Proust in the original. Attempting to 
teach children only to read is no solution to the problem of teaching 
a foreign language in schools. Even if the attempt succeeded, it ~ 
could hardly be justified by later results. The problem can be 
solved, and is solved, by providing the necessary conditions for 
language absorption. These conditions are perfectly well known, 
and we should refuse to rest content with the common plea made’ 
by educational authorities that it is impossible to supply them. 


“THAT AN ALLEGEDLY EASY BUT UNNATURAL FORM OF ENGLISH 
SHOULD BE USED WITH BEGINNERS’ 


A good many courses have been written in which what the author 
feels to be difficulties are avoided altogether or replaced by structures 
seldom used by native speakers or deliberately synthetic. In an 
article in The Times Educational Supplement last year (18.5.51) 
describing ‘English by the Nature Method’ in Denmark we are 
told that ‘Some of the phrases (in the text-book) are not idiomatic 
English, but . . . they are given in this way first because it is the 
simplest form for the pupil to understand; later he can learn the 
correct phrase. This need for comprehension on the part of the 
pupil often results,’ the writer adds, ‘in a rather pedantic sentence 
construction.” Such giving of first place to meaning and second to 
use arises from a conviction that is deeply rooted: that learning a 
language consists mainly in getting the meaning of every word and 
phrase, whereas meaning often comes late, after use has been 
perfected, and sometimes not at all. 

Basic English cannot fairly be condemned for unnaturalness, the 
whole scheme being admittedly synthetic; but the claim that a 
student of Basic, having learnt, and presumably ‘mechanized’, 
much that is not English, can easily drop what is wrong and use » 
what is right fails to convince. We know too well how firmly fixed 
bad speech habits can be, and how strongly they resist our remedial 
exercises. Among the ‘easy’ structures supplied to the pupil in 
what are intended to be Standard English text-books are will 
instead of shall, preposition in front of an interrogative pronoun 
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instead of at the end of the question (With what do we clean the @ 

board?) and many for a lot of; we also meet with avoidance of ~ 

. ‘I gave John a pencil’ in favour of ‘I gave a pencil to John,’ and © 
_tefusal to abbreviate. 

Unnaturally ‘long’ or ‘complete’ answers, instead of the short © 

forms of everyday conversation, may often be excused on the 
ground that the pupils must be made to say as much as possible, |” 

though even here the change-over to living English requires time ~ 

and effort. Much more serious in its results is a practice I have “ 

occasionally met with among non-native speakers of English who 

X allow beginners to use wrong pronunciations, e.g. d instead of 6 \3 
and e instead of x, and argue that correction can follow later when — 

the language is being freely used. a 

Another excuse heard for this substitution of the easy unnatural 

for the more difficult—or thought to be more difficult—living ~ 

form, is that it is part of the natural process by which an English 

: child learns its own language: it uses an easy w in place of a 

difficult r, levels the First Person pronouns under me, refers to | 

itself by name, omits the articles, uses a instead of an, &c. All — 

very true, but the child is not being taught these incorrect forms ~ 

in groping its way towards full expression. Apart from one or two ~ 

sympathetic relations (whom Jespersen strongly condemns for , 

making the child’s task harder), everybody who speaks’ in the 

child’s hearing uses normal speech, and it is directly or indirectly — 

‘ corrected until the stage of baby-talk is over. 
. One cannot help feeling that this quite frequent practice of 

presenting the beginner with uncommon or incorrect English 

because such is supposed to be easier to learn and teach arises from 

laziness on the part of teacher or text-book compiler. One rarely ~ 

. finds any course in which an attempt is made to rectify in later ~ 

| Stages what was deliberately mistaught at the beginning. ; 


‘THAT A SECOND LANGUAGE IS BEST LEARNT AFTER A THOROUGH ~ 
GROUNDING IN THE VERNACULAR’ 


This belief dies hard. In an article entitled ‘A Matter of Languages’ » 
: in School and College Management, January 1950, a Director of © 
a Education writes: ‘The first essential condition is that the children 
shall be reasonably proficient in the use of their own language.’ 
And he goes on to say, ‘Eleven is a suitable age to begin the study 
of a second language.’ If the word study was used intentionally ~ 
instead of learning or understanding, we might agree, for it is evident ~ 
that the writer is thinking of dead language methods, of associating 
one language with another, and remaining firmly anchored to the 
native speech. 


| 
| 
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a In April of the same year a writer in Oversea Education 
; ~ (p. 1064) is of another opinion: ‘The thesis that a second 


= a language is best learnt after a thorough grounding in the 
shor & vernacular has been obtained is contradicted. The younger™ 
them éthe child is the better, and the greater the ultimate facility in the _ 
sible | language.” 

pe The assertion that a second language should be started 
have me 2t secondary school age, when the pupil may be supposed to 
who fg «Know his own language fairly well, is based partly on another 
of 3 i old conviction that a child can learn only one language at a 


time, and that if he attempts another in addition to his 
own, the latter will suffer. This is against all the evidence 
when the conditions for becoming familiar_with two languages t 


are favourae. 
Bertrand Russell in On Education puts the matter very clearly. 


He points out that in childhood it is possible to speak a second 
modern language perfectly, ‘which can never be achieved in later 
years.’ He does not believe that knowledge of one’s own language 
suffers if others are learnt in early years. “Tolstoy and Turgenev 
were quite competent in Russian, though they learnt English, 
French and German in infancy. Gibbon could write in French as 
easily as in English, but this did not spoil his English style. All 
through the eighteenth century all English aristocrats learnt French 
in early youth as a matter of course,and many also learnt Italian; 
yet their English was vastly better than that of their modern 


By descendants. A child’s dramatic instinct prevents it from confusing 

3 one language with another, provided it speaks them to different 
rom 
a people. I learnt German at the same time as English, and spoke it 
“ to nurses and governesses up to the age of ten; then I learnt French 


and spoke it to governesses and tutors. Neither language ever 

- confused itself with English, because it had different personal 
UGH associations.’ 

He goes on to advocate the teaching of foreign languages by ‘ 

,  Mative speakers through games and talk ‘without any mental 


ve fatigue, and with all the pleasure of play-acting.” Then, he 

a emphasizes, the language can be acquired ‘far more perfectly and 
, | With less waste of valuable educational time than at any subsequent 

ge. period.’ 

udy 

The remaining popular fallacies on my list can be dealt with 

“_ briefly since they arise from the traditional methods of teaching the 

classical languages and can be exposed by anyone who is familiar 


with the basic principles underlying the acquiring of a second 
language. 
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‘THAT THE ORAL APPROACH TAKES TOO MUCH TIME’ 


Teachers sometimes say to me, ‘If I taught as you do, I should 
never finish the book by the end of the year.’ They finish the book, 
but without teaching what is in it. The pupils have been given the 
meaning of every word, and have perhaps translated every sentence. 
But talk to them, being careful to use only words they are supposed 
to be familiar with, and they cannot understand; ask them to talk 


to you, and they cannot reproduce the sentences they have been — 


taught’, much less construct new ones by analogy. The oral 
‘approach is the quickest way of bringing children to understand 
land use a new language. Other methods, if thoroughly employed, 
may succeed in the end, but they take longer. 


“THAT DULL CHILDREN CAN BEST BE TAUGHT BY TRANSLATION’ 


No teacher will deny that there are usually some slow children in 
a class who appear to make very little progress and cannot keep 
up with the others. Becoming discouraged, they stop trying, and 
are quite willing to agree with their teacher that they will never be 
successful. If one gives them some translation, they can at any 
rate maée a better show, and perhaps feel that they have achieved 
something. Yet even with the translation method they are slow to 
grasp the meaning of sentences, and at best never advance beyond 
skill in deciphering. 

I have had several examples of earnest but puzzled and inarticu- 
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late students who, when placed in an environment more suitable — 


than that of the classroom, e.g. the office of a foreign firm or in 

, England itself, where not only opportunity but compulsion has 
been increased, have shown themselves as efficient in the use of 
English as any of their former class-mates. Translation is not the 
solution, since it does not lead to what the pupils need. We can 
best help those upon whom our normal classroom direct method 
has little effect by increasing the interest and activity, and if possible 
the time, so that such pupils may have a longer incubation period 
and come to understand and gradually use English in association 
with what they enjoy doing. 


‘THAT GIVING MEANING IS TEACHING AND THAT GETTING MEANING 
IS LEARNING’ 


Both are a mere part, though usually an important part, in the 
learning and teaching process. Children absorbing their own 
language often use certain groups of sounds quite correctly in the 
right situations, e.g. good-bye, many happy returns, the forms of 
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prayer and nursery rhymes, without knowing what the sounds 
hould gmean. But if they can use the words in the right situation, they 

re in command of the language. From about the second year of 
’ J work, when a class begins to read simple texts in the foreign lan- 
ence. guage, it is very tempting for a pupil to rest content with grasping 
‘the meaning of word or phrase in the one situation supplied. But 


talk until the situation becomes firmly associated with the sounds, so 
been that when it recurs the appropriate sounds can be made auto- 


oral matically, the learning of the new words remains incomplete. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. 8S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—Is it worth my while to teach the difference betwee | 


the gerund and the present participle in such compounds an( 4 
formations as swimming-pool and flying fish? Or should I no — 


trouble to explain such grammatical points to my pupils? 


ANSWER.—It is a good rule not to teach any grammatical poin ~ 
unless it is of real help to your pupils. Do not teach grammar 7 


merely for its own sake. This particular distinction can be of us 
to your pupils. The point to be made is concerned with stres 
In compounds of which the first part is a gerund there is a sing 


stress. It falls on the accented syllable of the gerund. Thu” 


‘walking-stick, a stick for walking with, 'swimming-pool, a pool for 


swimming in, ‘fishing-rod, a rod for fishing with, ‘flying-suit, on” 


to be worn for flying. In compounds or formations of which the 
first part is a present participle (or participial adjective), there is 


a double stress. Thus, ‘flying ‘fish, a fish that rises out of and” 


appears to fly over the water, ‘flying ‘saucer, a saucer-shaped objec: 
that appears to fly across the sky. 
If your pupils fail to stress such pairs of words and compound 


correctly, give them the information set out here. Their power 
of analysis should enable them to distinguish between gerund and — 


participle (and it is a good exercise in semantics). They will then 
see where to place the stress. It is unfortunate that this distinction 
does not also enable us to decide whether or not to use a hyphen. 


The hyphen is more frequent in the gerund-noun combination but — 


there is no uniformity. 


QUESTION.—I am familiar with the ordinary uses of the phrase ‘ 
all right, for example to indicate consent or to show that something. i 
is satisfactory. But I am puzzled by the use of all right in the j 


sentence, “That was a surprise all right.’ 
ANSWER.—In this sentence all right means ‘certainly’, ‘without! 
any doubt’. Here is a situation to illustrate this use. Suppose!” 
you have a tin-plated canister (shortened in British English) 


to tin and in American English to can) that you know to contain | 
food. But the label has come off and although you feel fairly 
confident that the contents are peas, there is the possibility that) 
they are something else. You get the tin-opener, open the tin, 
and find that the contents are peas. “Yes, they’re peas all right’, 
you might say. 
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TD Question. —What does kinda mean in the sentence, ‘She looked 
startled’? 

> aNSWER.—Kinda is a spelling convention for kind of. I have seen 
* sorta used in the same way for sort of. It indicates the pronunciation 
4 used in rapid and slovenly speech. ‘What’s that bird?’ ‘It’s a kind 
“twee, of thrush.” Careful speech, ‘kaindav; rapid and slovenly speech, 
ls ani | 'kainda. The spelling kinda is sometimes used, especially by 
I no American writers, to show this slovenly way of speaking. The 
constructions in which kinda occur are often as slovenly as the 
poin | pronunciation. Thus the sentence, ‘She looked kinda startled’ may 
.mmg|_§ be interpreted as, ‘She had a kind of look, a sort of look, that 
of us indicated surprise and fear.” Here is another example: ‘I kinda 
stres, | thought this would happen.” This means, ‘I had a sort of suspicion 
singk @ that this would happen.’ Kinda is used by speakers who are too 
Thu» lazy to speak clearly and by persons who are unable to express 
their ideas clearly. 


t, 
ch th | QUESTION.—The phrase ‘Here you are!’ seems to be used when we 
ere ) | Offer a person something for which he has expressed a wish or 


f ang» about which he has made an inquiry. Would it not be more logical 
objec’ | t0 say, ‘Here it is!’ or, ‘Here they are!’? 
ANSWER.—It all depends! Consider these examples: 


ound 4 A.—Where are my glasses?’ B.—‘Here they are!’ 
ower: A,—'I wish I knew where I left my pen.’ B.—‘Here it is!’ 
d A,— ‘Has anyone seen my slippers?” B.—Here they are!’ 


| ther | In these three examples the inquiry or wish was about something 
rction | definite. The pronouns and they are, therefore, satisfactory in 
phen, | the responses. (The response “Here you are!’ would also be correct, 
n bu: Meaning, ‘Here are your glasses for you’ or, ‘Here is your pen for 
you.) Consider these examples: 
a A,—'I wish I had a dictionary!’ B.—‘Here you are!’ 


yhrase q A.—‘Oh, dear! My fountain pen has run dry.” B.—‘Here you 
thine are! Use mine!’ 
n the” A.— ‘I forgot to buy cigarettes on the way home.’ B.— 


4 ‘Cigarettes? Here you are!’ 
thout | » In these three examples the use of it and they is clearly out of the 
ppose | ) question. It would be possible to use one and some (“Here’s one’ 
nglish for ‘Here’s a dictionary’ or ‘Here’s a fountain pen’, ‘Here are 
ntain» Some’ for ‘Here are some cigarettes’.) But “Here you are’ is the 
fairly. usual response in such situations. It means, ‘Here is what you 
that), need, ask for, &c.’. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CHOICE OF WorDs. V. H. Collins. 221 pages. Longmans Green ' | 
9s. 6d. 


I am loath to suggest that the number of books on the shelf of — 
teacher of English should be increased. On that shelf already 
there are Daniel Jones’s An English Pronouncing Dictionary, Hornby — 
and Gatenby’s A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English and, o 
course, Palmer’s A Grammar of English Words. These are absolutel) 
essential, and I wish I could add the title of an English Grammar © 
or Accidence and Syntax that would be equal in value to any om ~ 
of those three books. Those three books are reference books, and | 
their number must now be increased, for Mr Collins has given uw) 
another valuable reference book that will be of the greatest use to f 
teachers of advanced students of English, and indeed to thos” 
students themselves—it is the fourth essential book. 4 
The Choice of Words gives us the ruling on the current usage of © 
words that appear to be synonyms, explaining their correct use| } 
with examples. The author has collected 400 groups of synonyms,” 
many of them very commonly used, and has explained concieds 
distinctions of meaning, with indications of likely confusion of) 
meanings. And what is especially useful for those who are learning 
English outside the English-speaking countries, the various types — 
of many of the misused words are indicated, such as genteelisms, % 
archaisms, officialese, journalese, &c. So often the reason, in| | 
brief, for some faux pas can be discovered. Obviously all those! 
who are trying to perfect their use of English will need this book, | 
and will not only find it adequate for their needs, but also interesting i 
and satisfying. 


YOUR GUIDE TO ENGLISH CONVERSATION. W. Hall and P. H. f 
Breitenstein. 99 pages. J. M. Meulehhoff (Amsterdam). 2 fl. 50c. | | 
I WENT TO BRITAIN. William Cameron. 133 pages. Allen and ; 


Unwin. 8s. 6d. : 


These two books set out to provide a guide to English conversation |” 
and to supply information about life in Great Britain. Ability to | 
converse in a foreign language cannot be acquired from books; | 
it can come only from practice. Books such as these can be useful 
only by providing suitable specimens of natural colloquial English, 
specimens that may help the learner to recognize and understand 
colloquialisms when he hears them. This is done in both these 
books. They both take for granted a good knowledge of the language. 
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The Guide to English Conversation is provided with phonetic 
transcriptions of words likely to cause difficulty and, in footnotes, 
Dutch equivalents of the less common words and phrases. There 
are also notes in Dutch on points of grammar and idiom. 

I Went to England has chapters dealing with a great variety of 
scenes and incidents, mostly in dialogue form. 

Both books are illustrated. 


A COURSE IN LIVING ENGLISH (BOOKS I-VI AND TEACHER’S BOOK). 
W. R. Allen and Thomas Kwaw Stephens. Macmillan, 1952. 
2s. each book. 

Written by two Gold Coast educationists, these books are evidently 

intended for use in African schools. Their purpose is ‘to help 

students whose mother tongue is not English to speak English as 

English people speak it.’ The authors’ approach is commendable 

in two main respects, first, the attack upon rhythm and intonation 

work from the beginning, and second, the treatment of English as 

a tool for use in the general life of the school and the community. 
Rhythm and intonation certainly need tackling from the beginning 

of any course which is concerned with spoken English, but there 

are many problems which need solving before such work can take 
full effect. Foremost among these problems is that of grading; it 
is necessary to impart to the pupil a number of tunes and a number 

of rhythmical patterns, not all the tunes or all the rhythms that a 

native uses, but a restricted number which will serve the learner’s 

purpose at each stage of his progress. These must be chosen from 
all those which analysis makes available, on the basis of their wide 
applicability to the material which the pupil is called on to handle. 

The chosen tunes, &c., must then be presented to the pupil in such 

a way that he can absorb them and mechanize them gradually until 

they become an integral part—as much as the word-order or the 

sounds—of the sentence types at his disposal. This can be done 

(and is being done in various places) by systematic grading and a 

great deal of carefully supervised drilling. What is very difficult 

indeed to do, and has not yet, so far as one knows, been success- 
fully attempted, is to combine, from the earliest stages, learning of 
this type with learning to handle the words and phrases of a language, 
where the main effort in language teaching is usually directed. It 
should be possible to do so, but only if intonation and rhythm are 
treated as part of the English grammatical system, and not, as 
hitherto, as icing on the solid cake of words and sentences, as 
something desirable but not essential in language courses. 

H. E. Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken English on a Phonetic Basis 

points the way, but much work remains to be done. 
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Little attempt at such grading is to be found in Living English, 
Because of this it is a little difficult to see exactly what pupils arg 
to use the books. Certainly not absolute beginners—the material 
is too advanced at too early a stage, e.g. on page 3 of Book I~ 
‘he keeps a shop and makes a living by selling things.” Most of 
the space is given up to rhythmic reading and rhythmic speaking 
exercises, with rhythm/intonation marks. A dot and line method 
with three pitch levels is used, and considering the limitations thug 
imposed the intonation transcriptions are very good and will be 
useful to the teacher who has previous experience in interpreting 
them. The rhythm treatment is less satisfactory since the authors 
deal only in long and short syllables and no mention is made off 
the stress-counting basis of English rhythm. The reading passages 
bear admirably upon the child’s life and environment—farming, 
gardening, hygiene, commerce, citizenship, &c.—and the thingsq 
learnt there are required to be put into practice in carrying out 
various suggested tasks, an excellent essay in using English rather 
than just talking it. 

This is a series which is full of life and ideas, stimulating to both 
pupil and teacher, but which will need firm buttressing by a more 
carefully graded course to achieve its full usefulness. 


Other Books Received 


ENGLISH PEOPLE SPEAK LIKE THIS. Verne and Betty Morgan. 122 
pages. A. B. Svenska Bokfoérlaget, Stockholm. 
A collection of English idioms. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. M. F. Moore. 62 pages. Macmillan. 
ls. 6d. 


An elementary book on the British Parliament for young readers. 


W. S. CHURCHILL. SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 
Edited by Guy Boas. 269 pages. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
A selection of extracts of about | to 2 pages each. 


LITTLE LONG-NOSE AND HIS ANIMAL FRIENDS. C. J. Neill. (West 


African Stories). 59 pages. Macmillan. 1s. 9d. 
A Reader for West African pupils. 


£43381 Wt.P.20-88 11/52 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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